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ADVERTISEMENT, 


AS a ſtriking Proof of the Po- 
litical Conſiſtencey of the Right 


Hon. CHaRLEs James Fox, and a 
clear Demonſtration of the Purity 
of his Principles, in the Line of 
Conduct adopted by him on the 
Preſent State of Public Affairs, the 
following Bloſſoms, ſelected from 
his Speeches, delivered in the 
Houſe of Commons, is moſt re- 
ſpectfully ſubmitted to the Conſi 


deration of the People in general, 
and the Friends of that Gentleman 
in particular. 


ExTxacT rrROM Mn. PiTT's Spgzen. 


BUT it was not to be wondered at that the eon- 
ductof the Hon. Gentleman ſhould be ſo inconſiſtent, 
when it was remembered how inconſiſtent all the 
meaſures of the party, of which he was the mouth, 
were in themſelves, and how inconſiſtent the perſons 
who compoſed that party were with one another. 
Still the purſuits of that party, however various and 
however contradictory, had one uniform tendency. 
Whether they reprobated on this day what they had 
approved in the preceding, or whether they aban- 
doned a principle which they had before admitted ; 
whether one individual differed from or coincided 
with the reſt of his affociates ; ſtill the effect of all 
their efforts, of all their perſeverance, and of all their 
tergiverſation, was to be the ſame to embarraſs 
and confound the meaſures of Adminiſtration, to 
embroil and diſunite the affeftions of their fellow- 
| ſubjects, to excite groundleſs alarms, and on thoſe. 
groundleſs alarms to foment the moſt dangerous diſ- 
contents. 


Debates, zoth May, 1785. 


POLITICAL BLOSSOMS 


OF THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


April 24, 1780. 
T H E encreaſed influence of the Crown 


calls for new and unprecedented 
means of redreſs. 


Same Day. 


He truſted there was yet enongh of 
weight, and power, in the Houſe of 
Commons, to make good ts own refo- 
lutions, and to carry them into Seck; 
that the reſpect in which the EXE- 
CUTIVE POWER Beli its advice 
was too great to admit of a conduct 
contrary to its wiſhes. 

B Same 
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Same Day, 


When he came into that Houſe, he 
had been taught to conſider the privi- 
leges of it as the firff and moſt neceſſary 
part of the conſtitution ; that Houle was 
the PALLADIUM of Britiſb liberty; there 
it was that the rige of the people were 
to be ſupported, and the /berties of the 
people of England were to be preferved. 


Same Day. 


He ſaid the vote of the 6th of April, 
that glorious vole, which eſtabliſhed a 
foundation for the liberty of this coun- 
try, could not be carried into execution 
without agreeing to the preſent motion 
not to diſſolve Parliament until the 
grievances of the people ſhould be re- 
drefled. Thoſe who had voted for it 
had entered into a bond with the pep- 
ple of England to reduce the influence of 
the Crown ; and the penalty, in cafe of 
non-performance, was a forfeiture of 
the Mectiont of the people of England. 


May 
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May 8. 

The people of England, in whom the 
ſole right of the duration of Parliament 
lay, called upon that Houſe to ſhorten 
it. The people made this requiſition, a 
requiſition they ALONE could make, and 
which, like every other requiſition that 
came from the ſame quarter, E ſhould 
ever hold himſelf bound to comply with 
and to obey. 


Same Day. 


If any of his conſtituents ſhould aſk 
him, what our preſent misfortunes were 
owing to, he ſhould ſay the firſt cauſe 
Twas the influence of the Crown ; the 
ſecond, the influence of the Crown, and the 
third, the influence of the Crown; to 
that, and that only, in his mind, were 
our grievances to be aſcribed. 


November 20. 


Mr. Fox replied to Mr. Rigby and 
Mr. Courtney, and ridiculed in poignant 
B 2 terms 
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terms Mr. Rigby's expreſſion of a doubt 
whether a day might not arrive, when 
Sir Fletcher Norton would repent of ha- 
ving changed his conduct, and taken a 
deciſrve part in ſupport of the people, 
againſt the influence of the Crown. Mr. 
Fox alſo ſeconded Lord Mahon's idea of 
the Civil Lift of the King being as much 
ſubject to the controul Parliament as 
any other part of the Public Revenue. 


May 8, 1781. 


An Hon. Gentleman who ſpoke lately 
under the gallery (Mr. Courteney) ſaid, 
that in every government of a mixed or 
populer form, the middle rank of people 
were thoſe ſe voice cught to be more 
eſpecially attended to. They were the 
true echo of the nation. This was an 
obſervation that indeed carried an ap- 
pearance of truth and plauſibility, but 
experience proved it to be totally falla- 
cious. The ſenſe of the people, or great 

body 
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body of the nation, was, in His opinion, 
the true criterion by which PUBLIC ori- 
NION could be FAIRLY determined. 


Same Day. 


The Noble 'Lord (Lord G. Gordon) 
had given the Houſe to underſtand, that 
if they did not acquieſce in his politi- 
cal opinions, that a certain claſs of people, 
whoſe director and whoſe month he was, 
would take the government into their own 
hands, and deal out that redreſs to them- 
ſelves which miniſters and the majority 
of that Houſe poſſeſſed an intention to 
deny. Was not this endeavouring To 
OVERAWE TUE LEGISLATURE? Was 
not this attempting, ſo far as it went, To 
SUBVERT THE CONSTITUTION ? 


Same Day. 


It had been laid down as a matter not 
to be controverted, that the Miniſter and 
his meaſures were ſupported, not by the 

vote 
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vote of corruption, nor by the effect or 
operation of hopes and fears on different 
men's minds reſpecting place and emolu- 
ment, but by a moſt reſpectable body of 
men of landed property, who ſupported 
Government upon principle and con- 
viction, namely, THE CouN TRY GEN- 
TLEMEN. No man had a higher reſpect 
or veneration for THIS DESCRIPTION 
OF MEN THAN HE nap. HE new 
their value; HE. loved, HE revered them. 
HE war bound to them by SENTIMENT, 


as well as opinion! 


Same Day. 

The man to whom the Honourable 
Member (Sir George Yonge) alluded, the 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Thurlow), was 
ABLE and HONEST, and poſſeſſed a N- 
BLE and INDEPENDENT mind. 


May 30. 
Itſurely was NOT competent (ſaid Mr. 
Fox) in the Crown, to DECIDE on the 


riviteges of Parliament. 
4 my Same 


—— — qꝓ— 


— U 2 — 
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Same Day. 

There were men who taught very per- 
niciout dofirines; men ſurrounding the 
Throne were anxious to infinuate, that 
the power and proſperity of the Crown 
were diſtin and oppoſite to thoſe of 
the ſubject. Such men alleged, and it 
was indeed a truth, that in war the 
power of the Crown is greater than it 
is in times of peace. But the power of 
the Crown, if not ſo great, was MORE 
GLORIOUS when it reſted, in times of 
peace and proſperity, in the CONSTI- 
TUTION, and on the AFFECTIONS OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


June 12. 


After a variety of other arguments, he 
moved, that“ his Majeſty's Mizz1STERS 
*« ought immediately to take every poſ- 
* fible meaſure for concluding peace 
« with America; and added, that 
they had an wundoubted right to lay 

A PAR» 
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A PARLIAMENTARY INJUNCTION or 
THEM! 


Same Day. 


When the learned Lord {Lord Advocate) 
aſſerted with fo much confidence, that 
chere had been no one inſtance in which 
he Legiſlature expreſely interfered between 
the STATE and the KiNG's SERVANTS, 
or offered to controul or give general 
or ſpecific directions, I muſt own, after 
what the Honourable Gentleman (Mr. 
Adam), to whoſe ſpeech I am immedi- 
ately attending, had aſſerted, I was 
MUCH SURPRISED; becauſe, in the firſt 
place, the Honourable Gentleman had 
himſelf furniſhed one example to the 
contrary ; and becauſe the Hiſtory of 
England, fometimes with very good ef- 
fe, and from the beſt motives, gives 
FREQUENT INSTANCES, that SUCH A 
CONTROUL bas been exerciſed by Par- 
Fament. 


November 
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November 27. 
There was one grand domeſtic evil, 
from which ALL our other evils, foreign 
and domeſtic, had ſprung— THE IN Lu- 
ENCE OF THE CROWN. 


November 30. 


Miniſters had baſely adviſed their 
Maſter to rule by the ſilent means of in- 
trigue, inſtead of reigning in the hearts 
of the people + they had deftroyed the 
DEMOCRACY of the CONSTITUTION, 
and all was now ſwallowed up in the 
MONARCHY ! 


January 23, 1782. 

He was convinced that, as a prelude to 
an inquiry into naval affairs, he ought to 
move an addreſs to the King to remove 
the Earl of Sandwich from his Councils. 
If there was NERVE, HONESTY, and 
INDEPENDENCE in that Houſe, that 
. would be the mode in which they would 
C {et 
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ſet about the buſineſs; but the evi ect 
of the INFLUENCE of the CRowN were, 
that they had poiſoned the underſtanding 
as well as the heart of that Houſe. 


Same Day. 


In every Government there muſt be a 
confidence in the Servants of the Crown 
by the people, or elſe the bufineſs of the 
State can never be carried on with any de- 


gree of ſucceſs. 


February 20, 1782. 
The majority of the Houſe of Com- 
mons ought (in his opinion) to be con- 
ſidered as containing the voice of the 


people ! 


February 28. 
Thoſe Miniſters who wiſhed to make 


the Crown follow a plan of conduct di- 
rely oppoſite to the advice of his faithful 
Commons, were not friends to their coun- 


try, and ſhould be deemed CRIMINAI. 
March 
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March 8. 


He had declared, and he repeated the 
aſſertion, that he would be an infamous 
man who ſhould, on coming into place, 
abandon the principles and profeſſions 
that he had made when out of place. 
The two great leading principles of his 
mind, in which he differed from the 
King's Miniſters, were the proſecution 
of the American war, AND THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE CROWN. 


Same Day. 
la thts, he was clear and decided 
that the Houſe of Commons ought to be, 


was originally intended to be—THE RE- 
PRESENTATIVES OF THE NATION. 


Same Day. 


The country were entitled to an Ad- 
miniſtration in which ey could place 


confidence. 
Same Day. 


He ſpoke of his idea of conſulting the 
voice of the people without doors. It 


was 
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was clearly Bis opinion, that they had a 
7:ght, and that they ought to declare their 
opinion of MEN and THINGS. 


Same Day. 
He would add, that when that Houſe 
ſhould become loft to its ſenſe of duty, 
and abandon the rights of the people, fo 
as to become the paſſive inſtruments of the 
Crown, then it might be juſtifiable for the 
people to revert to the or:ginal principles 
of the Conſlitution, and to reſume the di- 
rection of their own affarrs, ſo as to pre- 
vent the popular weight in the ſcale of 
Government, 


April 8. 


There was one propoſition made that 
did not meet his wiſhes, and that was the 
taking from the Eaſt-India Company, and 
placing under the direction of the Crown, 
the entire management of our territories 
in the Eaſt. This HE could not approve 


of conſiſtent with his regard for the 
| Crown 
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Crown and the Conſtitution of the country. 
It would afford to Government fuch 
ample means of corruption, and undue in- 
fluence, as might in the end overthrow the 
whole Conſtitution. 


July 9. 
With reſpect to any fear of letting in 
the OLD Adminiſtration, there was zone, 
he ſaid, for TAT HousE would not 


ſuffer it. | 
December 5, 1782. 
He had, in general, too great a reſpe& 
for Princes to ſpeak lightly of them ; but 
there might be near the heatt of every 
Prince à longing after ſomething, which 
could not be removed but by the attain- 
ment of that ſomething; and a thouſand 
diſappointments might not be able to 
convince him, that his longing could never 
be gratified. 


Same Day. 
He ſaw the Miniſter's intention; he 
meant to wound the liberties of the 


people, 


/ 
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people, by rendering the Houſe odious, 
thereby to ffrengthen the power of the 
Crown; a deſign as alarming as it was 


in ſidiou 


Same Day. 
The command of diſintereſtedneſs 


in the Miniſter, was a miſerable at- 
tempt to gain popularity ; and was, of 
all other ideas that could poſſibly be 
imagined, the moſt prepoſterous, and 
thrown out for the moſt prepoſterous 
purpoſe—to invite the people to fly to 
the Treaſury and the Crown ; thereby 
meaning to inſinuate to the people, 
that they could and ought to have 20 
confidence in their repreſentatives, and 
that they muſt ſeek protection in the 
Crewn! This was what he termed 
the mot inſidious attack that could 
be formed again/? the Conſtitution. | 


Same Day. 


He had a conſidence in the good 
ſenſe and cnergy of the people of 
England, 
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England, that they would never be 
brought haſtily to entertain ſuſpicions of 
that Houſe; and when they did, that 
they would not fo to the Crown for de- 


liverance. 


December 18. 


It was a moſt convenient thing in- 
deed, for a man to have a conſcience 
behind which he could ſhelter him- 
ſelf from whatever he did not like to 
face; and would permit him to att 
as it would beſt ſerve his purpoſe. 


Same Day. 

There always was a willingneſ or 
bias in the Houſe of Commons to 
ſupport the people; and HE would ever 
call this bias truly LAUDABLE, * and 


ſhew, that no one felt it more than 
HE did. 


February 19, 1783. 
It is evident and clear, at leaſt to 


me, that when a man has been baf- 
fle 
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fled on one great political point, he 
will have recourſe to any pretext to 
comfort and fave himſelf from ſhame. 


Same Day. 


The Houſe had a right to exerciſe 
their minds freely, and to determine 
for themſelves on any point whatever. 


February 21. 
I have always been anſwerable to 


my country for my conduct; and I 
think it moſt ſafe, in every public 
tranſaction, to reſign my private opi- 
nion when I found it departing from 
the general opinion. 


Same Day. 


As I am convinced that no ſyſtem 
can exiſt that is not ſupported by a 
fair, confiflent, and ef 1bliſbhed ux ANI- 
MIT, I ſhall always be happy to j9:7z 
with a party that may have abilities and 
intentions of promoting the general wel- 
fare. 

Same 
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Same Day. 

The King by his prerogative poſſeſſes 
the right of miniſterial appointment, yet 
let it be remembered, that the pEoPLE 
can by their privilege annul hat appoint- 
ment. It is only the conFiDENCE of 
the PEOPLE 7hat gives effect to the ſprings 
of Government. 


Same Day. 


No man ought to be the Miniſter of 
this country that has neither the /ſanction 
of the people or Parliament. 


March 6, 1783. 

What did the practice of promiſing 
penſions to perſons taking upon them 
offices upon quitting the ſame lead to, 
but a moſt dangerous and alarming ex- 
erciſe of the influence of the Crown ? 
By this means the Crown could always 
obtain an Adminiſtration #*ethout the 
ſmalleſt regard to the ſenſe of Parliament, or 
the confidence of the people. 


D Same 
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Same Day. 


His Hon. Friend (Mr. Poweſs) lad 
talked of thoſe who avowed, who 
boaſted, and who gloried in acting 
independent of the public opinion. If his 
Hon. Friend meant to allude to HI, 
he was entirely miſtaken. Hz had 
neither avowed, boaſted of, nor gloried 
in any ſuch conduct; on the contrary, 
he maintained the very reverſe idea; 
and he was not a little ſurpriſed to hear 
his Hon. Friend immediately afterwards 
confeſs, that he thought the Govern- 
ment ovght to go into ſuch hands. Hx 
(Mr. Fox) had contended, and ever 
would contend, that no Miniſters who 
acted independent of the public opinion, 
OUGHT TO BE EMPLOYED. The public 
opinion alone was the Bas1s in His mind 
on which an Adminiftration thould be 
formed. 

Same Day. 


It had been argued, again and again, 
that tlie KI N had a right to chuſe his 


Own 
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own Miniſters. In that particular he 
reſted ou the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and 
not on the letter of it, and grounding 
his opinion on the ſpirit of the conflitution, 
he ever had, and ever would maintain, 
that his Majeſty, in his choice of Mi- 
niſters, ought NoT to be influenced by 
his perſonal favor alone, Bur BY IHE 
PUBLIC VOICE, by THE SENSE OF HIS 
PARLIAMENT, AND THE SENSE OF HIS 
PEOPLE. 


Same Day. 


An Adminiſtration in whom the 
Houſe did not place a confidence, was 
SUCH an Adminiſtration as it was unſafe 
to lodge the government of this coun- 
try in. It was no argument to ſay / 
% an Miniſter, becauſe mis MajesTY 
* has made me one.” The PERSONAL 
INFLUENCE OF THE CROWN Was NOT 
the ground for a Miniſter to ſtaud 
upon. The CONFIDENCE of the peo- 
ple muſt accompany the Royal Favour, 


D 2 or 
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or the country could not be governed | 


wiſely, proſperouſly, or ſafely. 


March 24. 


He declared he could never fit ſtill and 
hear the name of Majeſty brought for- 
ward in debate. That Houle knew no- 
thing of his Majeſty's private feelings, 
or his Majeſty's private opinions ; they 
could ſuppoſe nothing about them. Mat- 
ever were his Majeſty's private feelings 
or opinions, they were only known to 
lis own royal breaſt. 


Same Day. 


Let any ene look at the ſpeech made 
by his Majeſty at the opcning of the 
preſent ſeſſion, and he will there fee a 
leſſon laid down to the Houſe ; for the 
Miniſter had made his Majeſty fay, that 
be knew the ſentiments of the people bet- 
ter than their repreſentatives. The ſpeech 
recommended the Houſe to act with 


temper and wiſdom, collectively and in · 
dividually 
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dividually ; and concluded with ſaying, 


My people expect theſe qualifications 
© from you, and I call for them.” 


Surely, Mr. Fox faid, the Houſe had an 
EQUAL RIGHT to ſay to the Throne, 
„The PEOPLE expect an Adminiſtration 
« they can confide in, and to you THEY 
4% cal! for it. 


Same Day. 


Mr. Fox ſeverely reprehended thoſe 
perſons who now ſtood forward as the 
authors of ſecret influence, and the pri- 
vate adviſers of his Majeſty, To act 
IN OPPOSITION TO THE WISHES OF 


HIS PEOPLE, AND THE SENSE OF 
HIS PARLIAMENT. 


Same Day. 


He admitted that Mr. Jenkinſon, be- 
ing a Privy Counſellor, had a right to 
give the King his advice; but what he 
found fault with was, not that the Hon. 
Gentleman gave his Majefty his advice, 
but that he gave it him in ſecret. THERE 
lay the Rub! 


March 
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March 28. 

He had learnt more than he ever knew 
before, and, in fact, more than he ever 
expected to have heard; he had learnt 
that a Privy Counſellor, who was not a 
Miniſter, might give his Sovereign ad- 
vice, and not be oſtenſible for the effect 
it produced. Surely the Houſe could 
not agree to fuch an abſurd, ridiculous, 
dangerous, and unconſtitutional doctrine. 


Same Day. 


The whole HovsEt ought to agree on 
one point, that the appointment of an 
Adminiſtration ſhould be ſuch as would 
be moſt conſiſtent with the dignity of the 
Crown. This HE muſt again urge to 
the Houſe, 


Same Day. 

Hz ever ſhould contend, that this 
country was only to flouriſh, her glory 
to be maintained, and her commerce 
preſerved, by the UNANIMITY of Parlia- 
ment. 


Same 
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Same Day. 
He did not think that any zew power 
ſhould be given to the Crown. 


Same Day. 

In ſpeaking of the Conſtitution, he 
regarded it as one of its chief excellen- 
cies, that it involved a renovating prin- 
ciple in itfelf ; and by being capable of 
repeated improvement, admitted the poſ- 
ſibility of its being from time to time 
carried to a degree of perfection, beyond 
which no human idea could go. 


Same Day. 


It was the beſt Government, Mr. Fox 
ſaid, where the PEOPLE had the greateſt 
ſhare in it. 

July 27. 

Of all the influence of the Crown, 
he knew of no influence ſo much to be 
dreaded as the influence of terror. Thoſe 
who profeſſed themſelves the warmeſt 


and moſt ſtrenuous advocates for ex- 
tending 
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tending the influence of the Crown of 
another kind, were, he believed, as averſe 
as he was to the influence of terror ; be- 
cauſe they knew, that if it were ſuffered 
to be exerciſed in one inſtance, it would 
be exerciſed in many others; and, in 
ſhort, it would ſhake the whole king- 
dom. HE therefore was determined 
to reſiſt it, whenever the attempt was 
made to exert it. 


December 19. 


He confeſſed he was ftruck with aſto- 
niſh:nent, that there could be found in 
the kingdom a ſubje& daring enough to 
adviſe his Sovereign to ſo deſperate a 
meaſure. He meant not to queſtion the 
prerogative of the Crown in diſſolving 
Parllaments; but no one could, on the 
other hand, queſtion the undoubted right 
of that Hicuſe to call Miniſters to ac- 
count for ary wanton or imprudent exer- 
ciſe of that prerogative. 


Same 
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Same Day. 

He thought that the learned Gen- 
tleman (Sir William Dolben) who had 
ſtudied the Conſtitution, ought to have 
known that the voice of the Houſe of 
Commons was the woice of the people 
of England ! 


Same Day. 

Ambitious young men might be aſ- 
ſiſted by ſecret influence; and if they 
ſhould venture to think for them 
ſelves, and refuſe to be the ſlaves and 
tools of adviſers whom they did not 
ſee, the ſame ſecret influence which 
raiſed them, would as eaſily pull them 
down. A Sovereign could not do bet- 
ter than appeal to his people for the 
approbation of his Miniſters. 


Same Day. 

He was of opinion, the Houſe ought 
not to give up the idea of going into 
a Committee on the State of the Na- 

E tion, 
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tion, in which a learned friend of his 
(Mr. Erſkine) intended to make a mo- 
tion which would guard againſt the 
fatal effets of that baneful fecret influ- 
ence that threatened the exiſtence of the 
Conſtitution. 


December 23. 


Mr. Fox, in his motion for addreſ- 
ſing the Sovereign againſt the diſſo- 
lution of Parliament, hoped that his 
Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed 7 
hearken to the ADVICE of his faithful 
Commons, and not to the ſecret ad- 
vices of particular perions, who had 
private intereſts of their own, ſeparate 
from the true intereſts of his Majeſty 
and his people. 


December 24. 


He did not know that he ſhould 
be one of the ne::t Adminiftration ; but 
he confeſſed that he was impatient hat 
the SENSE of that Houſe might ſoon be 

taken 
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taken on the Miniſters; that they might 
ſoon learn, either that they had the 
confidence of the Houſe, without which 
no Miniſtry could laſt, or that they 
had not. This was what was highly 


neceſſary, and what the people had a 
right to know. 


Same Day. 


He talked of the weakneſs of young 
men in accepting offices, under the 
preſent circumſtances of affairs; and 
he mentioned their youth as the only 
poſſible excuſe for their raſhneſs: How- 
ever, as they came in the avowed cham- 
pions of the Houſe of Lords againſt the 
SENSE of the Houſe of Commons, it 
would be neceſſary to proceed as early 
as poſſible in the buſineſs on which 
the Committee on the State of the Na- 
tion was to fit; and to take ſuch ſteps 
as ſhould be thought prudent and ſa- 


E 2 lutary 
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lutary to guard againſt the evils that might 
be appreben:led from ſecret influence. 


January 12, 1784. 

The R*zht Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) 
has cad {:imf2'f the Miniſter of the 
Crown, and cever perhaps was a name 
given witl. nor! diſtin& propriety ; for 
he is the Miniſter of the Crown, at leaſt 
be „% Nor THE MINISTER OF THE 
Hovs: oF CoMuons, If he was not 
the Mint ner of the Crown, or of the ad- 
viſe s of the Crown, HE WAS NOT THE 
MINIST ER OF THz COUNTRY, 


Same Day. 
It was aſked, he ſaid, But if the Mts 


“ niſters are diſagreeable, why not move 
« for their diſmiſſion.“ He did not think 
this wos the preciſe way; he thought it 
more adv::able to give the moſt decided 
diſapprobation of the principles upon 
which they came into place, They had 
'cclared thoſe principles to be unconſti- 

tulional, 
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tutional, and thei they had come in on 
terms as dilpgraceiul to themſelves as 
they were aiirming to their country. 
The Hon. Gentleman had rejoiced in his 
abſence before ihe receſs, and indeed it 
was favourabic to his repoſe that he was 
ſo; for thinking as he did of Miniſters, 
withing them well, and meaning to ſup- 


port them, it muſt have been ungrateful 


to HIM to have obſerved the lo and 
ſhameful means by which they got inte 
office. 


Same Day. 


But it was no ze thing (they ſay) 
“ for men not in office to give the Crown 
“ advice.” Perhaps not; but it was a 
new thing (ſaid Mr. Fox) for men having 
given ſuch advice to come forward, and 
uſe the Royal name 10 influence votet. 
„ Oh, but this is nothing, ſay they, if 
they avoro their advice.” To this he 
anſwered, that it was ſomething very 
material; for when any others than thoſe 

wha 
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who were by their office and duty re- 
ſponſible, adviſed the King, their ac- 
knowledgment depended on their pre- 
carious magnanimity, a dependence 
which the Conſtitution would not re- 
ſpect. 


Same Day. 


But the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Powys) 
ſtill wiſhes for more coalitions. It had 
always been his idea that there were, in 
caſes of political variance and objection, 
but two means to be uſed. The one 
was, in caſe of delinquency, to inflict 
public cenſure, and, where that was not 
purſued, public oblivion. This had been 
his motive in coaleſcing with the noble 
Lord (North), but in ſo doing, he had 
loft the good opinion of the Hon. Gentle- 
man, a matter very dear to him. He 
had many great friends, however, who, 
agrecing with him in his idea, had their 
ſenti;nents on other topics, and who 
might ſay to him, What, would you 

6 fiſten 
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& liſten to the invitation of this Hon. 
« Gentleman, and coaleſce with men 
« who ſupport ſecret influence? Would 
« you coaleſce with men who diſdain to 
« ſtand on the INFLUENCE of GOOD ori- 
« xI0N, on the SENTIMENTS of the 
« PEOPLE, on the CONFIDENCE of PAR- 
« LIAMENT ? Would vou forget all the 
« doctrines in which you have been 
« bred? Will vou creep into office by 
ce the back ſtairs, which vou ſo loudly, 
« and, as we think, ſo juſtly reprobate ? 
« or to take theſe men with whom you 
« are invited to join, even on their beſt 
« plea? Would vou make part of an 
« Adminiſtration which ſtands on the 
« Houſe of Lords, in preference to the 
« Hovst of CoMMoNs? You, who have 
« conſtantly reprobated the principle of 
« ſecret influence; YOU, who have always 
« declared that you could only pay re- 
e ſpect or take a ſhare in that Govern- 
ment which floxwed from the opinion of 
& ;he MANY, and not from the perſonal 

« favour 
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© favour of the adviſing few; would 
& you ſo far fo: get the habits in which 
you have been bred. as, at laſt, to coa- 
«© leſce with thoſe wwho have become the 
* inſtruments of this ACCURSED, ABHOR= 
© RED SECRET INFIUENCE? We cannot 


* believe YOU to be capable of /uch atro- 
cio apaſtacy from all principle.” This, 
he imagined, would be their language ; 
and he thought, though he might not go 


ſo far himſelf, they would be perfefly juſ- 
tificd in this addreſs to him. 


Same Day. 

What they were contending for, was 
no trial of ſtrength between the Mini- 
ſters, and thoſe on his ſide the Houſe. 
If it was a trial of ſtrength, it was, 
Whether this country was in future to be 
governed by a MINISTRY SUPPORTED BY 
THAT Housz, or by the ſecret adviſers 
of the Crown? Tunis was the queſtion at 
iſſue, and he truſted it would very ſoon 
be decided. 


Same 
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Same Day. 


In regard to the prerogatives of the 
Crown, if from the little he had read 
he might be allowed to ſtate an opinion, 
thoſe who had read more, and ſpent 
their lives better, might be able to cor- 
re& him ; but it was his idea, that the 
rights of the Crown, as well as the rights 
of Parliament, were not always to be 
exerciſed merely becauſe they were 
rights. For inſtance, it was the privi- 
lege of the Houſe of Commens to refufe 
ſupplies to the Crown, and nobody 
would diſpute it, but it was like many 
of the prerogatives of the Crown, a pri- 
vilege which could not be put into 
practice without much confuſion ; for 
who was to ſuffer? The ſupplies were 
granted to the King firit, undoubtedly, 
but they came to the people at laſt, and 
they muſt ſuffer, if they did not come. 
It was fo with the right of the Crown to 

F appoint 
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appoint Minifters not poſſe fe ing the con- 
fidence of the people. 


Same Day. 

Ie recalled to their memory the caſe 
of Lord Carteret and Mr. Pelham, 
where the firſt, a man of more ability 
than the laſt, was ſupported by the ſe- 
cret adviſers of the Crown; but the 
Commons PROPERLY addreſſed the 
Crown to ſtate, that HE only could be a 
Miniſter with effect who had the confi- 
dence of the people. 


Same Day. 

He charged Mr. Pitt with having come 
into office upon unconſtilulional grounds, 
and upon ſuch principles as were diſ- 
graceful to himſelf, diſguſting to the 
country, and ſuch as muſt neceſſarily de- 
prive him and his coadjutors of the 
confidence of that Houſe, without which 
no Miniſtry could carry on the public 
buſineſs. 

January 
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January 14. 

Mr. Fox ſaid, he would take notice 
df a ſubject that had been ſtrangely in- 
troduced into the debate: that of the 
Heir-Apparent's coming to that Houſe 
to hear the debates, and make himſelf 
maſter of public buſineſs; a paſſion that 
was moſt laudable and virtuous ! The 
Hon. Baronet who firſt mentioned this, 
talked of influence: He forgot, the Prince 
of Wales, though the firſt ſubject in the 
kingdom, was but a ſubject. He was the 
higheſt in the ladder of the peerage ; as 
a viſcount was higher than a baron, an 
earl than a viſcount, a marquis than an 
earl, and a prince than a duke. He bad 
no prerogatives, He could have no in- 


fluence. 


Same Day. 
The wiſdom and ability of a Miniſter, 
however exalted in fituation, however 


diſtinguiſhed by talents, however flattered 


by partizans, or however confident of his 
72 own 
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own unrivalled powers, ſignified nothing 
oppoſed to the ſenſe of THAT Houſe— 
of the Commons of England in Parlia- 
ment aſſembled. 


Same Day. 


The laſt Parliament, to therr immortal 
Bonomm, voted the influence of the Crown 
to be iucanſiſteut with public liberty. 


Same Day. 


I am aware how much energy his 
(Nl. Pitt's) eloquence derives from the 
uſe of particular words, of which he cer- 
tainly has a very choice ſelection. Half 
mcaiures has, therefore, been marked 18 
the watch-word of the party, and un- 
doubted!y it has its uſe, though not quite 
io founding and agreeable to the car as 
coenhication, and chartered rights of men, 
which admirably ſerve the purpoſe of 
filling a period, and pleaſing the ear. 
Bat the firſt has the advantage of the 
ſecond in this, that it is true, and the 
other 
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other is ct. The hiſtory, however, of 
half meaſures is bric!'y this: laſt year, 
the Kight H m. Gentleman was rather 
ſhy, nd refuſed to accept his preſent 
fituat:o14, from a very wary apprehenſion 
thai the Houſe, which had diſmiſſed him 
from the ſervice of the public, would 
not ſupport him. All the ſummer, it 
is more than probable, the game that had 
lately been played at St. James's was 
going on. Private advice and whiſper- 
ing in abundance prevailed at Court, 
in order, if poſſible, #2 reduce the con- 
ſequence of Parliament, and get the bet- 
ter of that confidence which was the 
ſupport of Niniftry, and might ftill ope- 
rate to a farther retrenchment of the 
Royal prerogative. 


Same Day. 


The ſyſtem f the Miniſter, at preſent, 
is founded on ſecret influence, and that 
ſyſtem muſt terminate zzevitably in public 
ruin. 


January 
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January 16. 

But though to appoint the Admini- 
ſtration be the admitted and eſtabliſhed 
right of the executive branch of gthe 
conſtitution, is it ngt alſo the privilege 
oF THIS Hovsx, and or PARLIAMENT, 
to decide on the conduct of Adminiſtra- 
tion, on the peculiarity of their intro- 
duction into office, and on thoſe circum- 
ſtances which either entitle them 10 the 
confidence or the reprobation of the Houſe? 
It was on this principle allowed on all 
hands; and the exerciſe of which, in 
many and various inſtances, bas faved 
this country from ruin. 

Same Day. 

He could not even allow himſelf to 
imagine that a Monarch would appoint 
Miniſters whom he did not think poſſeſ- 
ſed of the confidence of Parliament. 


Same Day. 
It has been aſſerted that the influence 
oi the Crown in this Houſe is dimi- 
niſhed. 
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mifſhed. Still, however, is it not great 
and extenſive ? Does not the diſmiſſion of 
the late Miniſters and the adoption of 
the preſent, exhibit and illuſtrate its mag- 
nitude? Were not both theſe meaſures 
effectuated by the means of a dark and 
fecret influence on the Royal mind? Was 
it not in this way that Miniſters, who 
had been emphatically ſtiled the keepers 
of his Majeſty's conſcience, were diſmiſſed 
from the participation of his councils and 
government? Theſe were facts which 
were no ſecrets. Theſe the perſon who 
was acceſſary to their exiſtence found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of publiſhing ; 
and while he publiſhed them he publiſh- 
ed his own infamy. I have no doubt 
on the rights of Parliament, and affert the 
privilege of this Houſe to decide as to Mi- 


nifters. 
Same Day. 


When the Noble Lord (North) who fits 
near me, and who had governed the coun- 


oy 
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try for ſo long a period, at laſt found 
himſelf deſerted by the Houſe, and a ma- 
jority of nine only in his favour, even 
in this ſituation he retired with becoming 
propriety and decency. 


January 20. 

The nation had now to ſee what had 
not been ſeen ſince the Revolution, an 
Aminiſtration in defiance of the Houſe of 
Comiaons, and renewing as much as in 
them lay thoic diſtracted times before the 
Revolution, when tothe misfortune of the 
naticn the Houſe of Commons were al- 
moſt at variance with the executive power, 
obliged to maintain their rights againſt 
the prerogative of the Crown, which 
aimed at an alienation. He wiſhed the 
ſca which ſurrounded the iſland could 
prevent the ſhame of this country from 
reaching the nations on the Continent. 
He withed that the deſtruction of the go- 
vernment of this country could be kept 
from the knowledge of the dependencies 

of 
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of the Britiſh empire; or rather he wiſhed 
that the conſtitution were ſecure, and that 
every thing were reſtored to peace and 
quiet at home, and reſcued from the 
effects of private influence. 


Same Day. 

It might be to be inquired into, why 
an Adminiſtration was found to ſtand in 
this country, in open defiance of the ſenſe 
of the repreſentatives of the people of Eng- 
land. However, Mr. Fox was willing to 
give his Majeſty's Miniſters time to re- 
fle, and coolly to conſider the fituation 
in which they ſtood. They might reflect, 
that remaining in office under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, muſt be productive of the 
moſt ſerious conſequences, not perhaps 
to themſelves, but to their country. It 
ſeemed to be a conteſt between privilege 
and prerogative, or rather between prero- 
gative and the conftitution. The queſtion 
was, in fact, whether a ſecret and uncon- 
ſtitutional influence ſhould fo far prevail 

G in 
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in this country, as to be able to maintain 
in office a ſet of men in whom the Houſe 
of Commons had declared they could not 
repoſe a confidence. Theſe men ſhould 
reflect, that a more dangerous conteſt 
could not be introduced. That ſuch a 
conteſt never exiſted in this eountry with- 
out proving of the greateſt evil to the li- 
berties of the people. They ſhould ſe- 
riouſly reflect on this, and conſider how 
like lovers of their country they muſt be, 
to render themſelves inftrumental in 
bringing on a conteſt, from which he 
moſt melancholy conſequences might be na- 
turally expected. 


Same Day. 


Lord North had always looked to 
the confidence of Parliament for the ſup- 
port of his Adminiſtration ; and when 
a reſolution was propoſed to declare 
the Commons could no longer con- 


fide in him, his Noble Friend thought 
proper to retire. 


Same 
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Same Day. 


His Noble Friend, (Lord Norh) like 
a man who rightly underſtood the Con- 
ſtitution of his country, knew that 
when the Commons and the execu- 
tive power were at variance, no Mini- 
ſter could or ought to ſtand;—or, in 
other words, that no Miniſter could 
ſtand who had not the ſupport and 
confidence of the Houſe of Commons. 


Same Day. 

With this principle rooted in his 
(Lord North's) mind, that no Mini- 
ſter ought to remain againſt the ſenſe 
of that Houſe, his Noble Friend gave 
up the helm of the State, becauſe he 
knew he ought not to hold it againſt 
the ſenſe of the repreſentatives of the 
people. His Noble Friend ſubmitted 
to the ſenſe of that Houſe, and refuſed 
to truſt that influence as far perhaps as 
he might have had means to do it if 

G 2 he 
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he had paid leſs deference to the opi- 
nion of the Houſe of Commons. 


Same Day. 

He was ſure that there was not a 
man in that Houſe who would lay his 
hand upon his heart and fay, and much 
leſs believe, that but for the ſtruggle 
the Houſe had lately made, any thing 
more than the ſhadow of liberty would 
have remained, or that the ſubſtance of 
it would not have been borne down 
by the influence of the Crown. 


January 29. 

The Houſe and the Public ſtill ſaw, to 
their ſorrow, a Miniſtry in this country 
retaining their ſituations i direct oppoſition 
to the Houſe of Commons, 


Same Day. 
He always expected to be told, that 


the prerogatives of the Crown were not 


to be reſtrained. He was the laſt man 
who 
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who would ever wiſh to ſee one of the 
three eſtates ſtript of any of thoſe powers 
with which it was legally inveſted. But 


were not all thoſe powers originally given 
with a view to the public ſervice ? 


Same Day. 

He would infiſt on it, that Miniſters 
were reſponſible to the Houſe of Com- 
mons for the exerciſe of every prero- 
gative belonging to the Crown. It was 
in the Houſe of Commons, or by the 
People in their original capacity, that 
every exertion of thoſe powers which 
diſtinguiſhed the Sovereign of the em- 
pire were ultimately to be tried, and, 
in proportion as they anſwered the pri- 
mary intention of their inſtitution, be 
acquitted or condemned. 


Same Day. 

To what length the Houſe would be 
juſtified in going, it did not become him 
to ſay; but neither would any one op- 

polite 
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polite to him pretend to affirm, that Par- 
lament was not defied by Minifters. Why 
did they not condeſcend to gratify the 
Public, to meet the wiſhes of the people, 

to ſacrifice their attachment to place, for 
the ſake of reſtoring tranquillity to the 
country, and confidence in an Admini- 
ſtration which might do the buſineſs as 
it ought to be done. 


Same Day. 

He had never renounced his allegi- 
ance to that Houſe ; he had never ſtood 
forth in oppoſition to its deciſions the 
avowed and unconſtitutional advocate of 
Royal prerogative; RE had never called 
himſelf the Miniſter of the Crown ; HE 
had acted agreeable to the deciſions of 
the Houſe, and the intereſt of his conſti- 
tuents. 


Same Day. 
He had never ſtood forth the avowed 
unconſtitutional Champion of preroga- 


tive; 
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tive; he had never attempted to deſtroy 
the equality and importance of indivi- 
duals, by trying them by their property, 
or had he ever dared to oppoſe the ſenſe 
of the people by their repreſentatives in 
Parliament. 


Same Day. g 

The prerogatives of the Crown were 
mentioned by two Honourable Baro- 
nets as not a little affected by the 
Houſe; and one of them had expreſsly 
declared, that ſo far as it interfered 
with that of the Crown chooſing its 
own Miniſters, he could not go with 
it. For his part, he declared, hat the 
moſt conſummate ruin would be the inevi- 
table and immediate conſequence of carry- 
ing any of thoſe prerogatives which dif- 
tinguiſhed the reſpective eflates of the 
Conflitution to exceſs. Were this Houſe, 
on all occaſions, to be over-awed by 
prerogative * Were the Royal Powers 
which the Conſtitution veſted in the 


Crown 
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Crown intended to have ſuch an ope- 
ration? No man, he truſted, would 
hold ſuch opinions ;—No man DARED 


to hold ſuch language in a free Par- 
liament. 


Same Day. 


His Majeſty undoubtedly had the 
power of chooſing his own Miniſters; 


—2nd the Houſe of Commons of aſ- 


ſigning the ſupplies: But were the one 
to take into his ſcrvice any men, or ſet 
of men, moſt defirable to the Royal 
inclination, without any regard to how 
ſuch an appointment might operate on 
the Public, might not the Houſe with 
the ſame propriety with-hold the purſe 
of the people? Both extremes ought 
to be avoided, becauſe equally injurious 
to public well-fare, and that Conſtitu- 
tion which depends on the tendency 
of all its ſeparate and combined virtues 
to this one great and ſubſtantial object. 

Same 


1 


1 
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Same Day. 


faculty whatever of a private nature: 
eff its functions were inſtituted for pub- 
lic benefit. 


Same Day. 


But why had the Houſe ſo much 
intereſt in the choice of Miniſters ? 
And why were all the operations of 


'the Conftitution endowed with this 


public tendency? The reaſon which 
to his mind was perfectly ſatisfactory 
was, that as the buſineſs of the public 
were only ſo many action, of confidence 
and truſt, the Miniſter was conſe- 
quently under the neceſſity of poſſeſ- 
ſing their good opinion in a very emi- 
nent degree, in order to be qualified for 
guiding an active and vigarous Govern- 
ment. 


H Same 
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Same Day. 


He would not uſe the indecent lan- 
guage of calling any individual in that 
Houſe a diQtator. He truſted Parliament 
would ever prove equal to its own pro- 
tection, eſpecially againſt the ambition of 
its own Members. But he was not a little 
apprehenſive that this enormous power 
might one day be aſſumed by the Crown. 
In the conduct of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman (Mr. Pitt), was immediately 
to put the Crown in the ſituation of difta- 
tor to that Houſe. 


Same Day. 


The conſtitution and ſecret influence 
were at odds, and the deciſion could not 
be very diſtant. He for one had exerted 
himſelf ſince the moment he came into 
public life, and he would, he truſted, 
continue his utmoſt for the utter annihila- 
tion of what had ever firuck HIM as the 
greateſt curſe to which this unhappy coun- 
try was ſubjected. 


February 
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February 5. 

There was a ſettled deſign ſomewhere 
to render the Commons ſubſervient to 
the will of the Crown, and conſequently 
aſeleſs to the conſtitution. 


Same Day. 

The difference between the Noble 
Lord (Mahon) and him was, that he 
contended for the people's influence, and his 
Lordſhip for that of the Crown. 


Same Day. 

The Miniſter's influence in that Houſe 
depended on what confidence they had in 
him; HE was their fruſlee; to them he 
was reſponſible for every thing. 


Same Day. 
| Were not his Majeſty's Miniſters called 
to office, maintained in office, and by 
every mean and vulgar artifice exhibited 
to the people, not as objects of reſpect 
and merit, but of innocence and pity? 
hs H2 But 
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But what was the object of the conſtitu- 
tion in veſting the Houſe of Commons 
with the abſolute, the unequivocal and 
ſole diſpoſal of the public purſe ? Was it 
to undo that branch of the Legiſlature 
with various, independent, ſeparate 
powers? No—for ibit peculiar preroga- 
tive the Houſe of Commons poſſeſſes, not as 
a branch of the Legiſlature, but as the 
repreſentatives of the people, unconnect- 
ed with any other powers or body of 
men whatever. In this diſtinguiſhing at- 
tribute of their delegated capacity, neither 
Kix mr Lords had any right of inter- 
ference. 


February 18. 

Had not a majority of the Houſe of 
Commons, almoſt from time immemo- 
tial, governed this country? Was it not 
a confidence in the Houſe of Commons 
that gave energy and effect to every Ad- 
miniſtration? Was it not the countenance 
and concurrence of the Houſe of Commons 

which 
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which gave popularity and ſtability to 
the throne ? 


Same Day. 


He truſted they would face the diffi- 
culties they had to ſurmount with reſolu- 
tion and dignity. They were in circum- 
ſtances in which no Houſe of Commons 
had been for many years; and as every 
thing about them muſt conſequently bear 
a new aſpect, their duty was deliberation 
and attention. The ſubject which de- 
manded their conſideration was un- 
queſtionably one of the muſt ſerious and 
important that ever did, or ever could, 
demand their deliberation. It was neither 
leſs nor more than what it became them 
to do, under a circumſtance ſo novel and 
unprecedented in the hiſtory of a free 
Parliament, as to deftroy their conſe- 
quence for ever, unleſs ſome method was 
deviſad by which their honour and inde- 


pendence could be ſaved. 


Same 
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Same Day. 

The preſent queſtion involved them 
very materially. That his Majeſty had 
a legal right to appoint whom HE pleaſed, 
and even to continue thoſe whom he 
had appointed, to be his Miniſters, in 
oppoſition to the ſentiments of THAT 
Houſe. 


Same Day, 


The variance ſtated by the Miniſter to 
ſubſiſt between the Crown and the Houſe 
could not but give ſomething like a new 
turn to men's feelings and ideas. He con- 
feſſed it to have impreſſed Hi with the 
moſt awful apprehenfions ! 


Same Day. 


| Weheheld a Miniſtry without the con- 
fidence of the Houſe of Commons. An 
executive government in which the Houſe 
placed no degree of truſt whatever. Theſe 


perſons who had adviſed it, had adopted 
a ſyſtem 


* 
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a ſyſtem of politics wholly inconſiſtent 
with the functions of this Houſe, hoſtile 
indeed to the ſpirit and character of a free 
government. It was their evident inten- 
tion to render the Houſe of Commons 
the mere tool and organ of defpotiſm, 
and he hoped the ſpirit of a brave and free 
people would defeat the baſe deſign /! 


Same Day. 

Thoſe perſons had long endeavoured 
to have the voice of the people on their 
hde, had long ſtruggled to make the 
people parties in their own ruin, have 
long endeavoured to make them at enmi- 
ty with their beſt friends, and to perſuade 
them, that thoſe only who run every riſk, 
and facrifice every thing defirable on 
their accoi: nt, are moſt hoſtile to their in- 
tereſt, and leaſt inclined, as well as leaſt 
able, to do them any real ſervice. This 
is one of their moſt capital manceuvres, 
which they are playing off in the face of 
a country bich bleeds at every pore, and 
under 
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under circumſtances which rendered us 


Same Day. 

They (the Miniſtry) make you exert 
your utmoſt endeavours to pull down 
this Aſylum of Liberty, but you un- 
avoidably involve yourſelves in its ruin. 
If Minifters, therefore, are determined to 
trace the power of Parliament, and op- 
poſe their own perſonal feelings to the 
honor of the Houſe, and the welfare of 
the people, they muſt abide by the con- 
ſequences. The principles on which 
they act is an everlaſting bar to any 
proſpect of unanimity in this Houſe. It 
had bore to His mind a menacing aſpect 
to the liberties, not of the Houſe only, 
but of the country. It affected that great 
vital of active principle in the Con- 
ſtuution on which all the privileges of 
Eogliſhmen hung: and while that impe- 
diment remained, no ſafety could be ex- 
pected. It placed an OcEan between 

them, 
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them which it was impoſſible to pals, 
and put every wiſh of fupremacy or con- 
nection altogether out of the queition. 


Same Day. 


The Princes on the Throne had reſ- 
pected that Houſe, and their ſirſt and 
greateſt glory had been to attend to its 
withes, and liſten to its advice. God 
fordid, he ſaid, that thoſe ſecret adviſers 
to his Majeſty ſhould induce our preſent 
gracious Sovereign to be the firſt of his 
name and of his race to negle& the 
councils, and turn afide from the advice 


'of his faithful Commons. 


Same Day. 

He alluded to Sir William's Dolben's 
having aſked, a few night's ſince, if the 
prerogatives of the Crown were to be 
ſerved up as a collation, like Sancho's 
banquet, to feaſt the eye alone, and not 
the appetite. He ſaid he by no means 


I meant 
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meant to deny that the prerogatives of 
the Crown ought to be ſubſtantial : all he 
contended for was, that the Houſe of 
Commons, who granted the public 
money in large ſums to Minifters upon 
confidence, had a right, at leaft, to have a 
negative voice in the appointment of thoſe 
Minifters. 


March 1. 

Whatever attention George the Firſt 
and George the Second might pay to 
ſecret advices, whatever degree of curio- 
ſity or inquiſitiveneſs might affect their 
hours of ſocial and friendly intercourſe, 
the harmony of the nation, the public 
buſineſs, the great concerns of the public, 
were ſeldom or never interrupted, by az 
illadviſed and unconflitutional preference 
of any man, or ſet of men, IN OPPOSITION 
TO THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
PEOPLE AT LARGE, 


Same 
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Same Day. 

The people were the great ſource 
of all power—and their well-fare the 
ſole object for which it was to be ex- 
erted : But who in this caſe were to be 
the judges? The Houſe of Com- 
mons undoubtedly were competent to 
protect the rights of the people 
to pronounce on whatever they deemed 
an encroachment on their privileges 
and the moment they could not prevent 
every thing which ſtruck them as ſuch, 
they were not equal to the deſign of 
ſuch an inſtitution. The Hovuss of 
Commons were poſſeſſed of the power 
OF PUTTING A NEGATIVE ON THE 
CHOICE OF MINISTERS: 


Same Day. 

Their (the Miniſter's) object was 
to render the Houſe a mere appen- 
dage of the Crown—an appurtenance 


to the Miniſter. 
1 2 Same 
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Same Day. 


On what was the exiſtence of the 
Miniſters founded? Was it poſſible to 
miſfake their intentions? Were they not 
meant to annihilate the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in complai:uce to the Crown and 


the Houſe of Lords ? 


March 8. 


It was not, he ſaid, right that the 
Miniſters of the country ſhould be im- 
mediately dependent on the Crown. 
as it ſeemed now the faſhion to aſ- 
ſert they ought to be: If their ſtudy 
was to pleaſe the Crown, then Mini- 
ſters it ſeemed were ſafe; but if they 
darod to do their duty, their own ruin 
wa the certain conſequence. It well 
became the Houſe of Commons there. 
fore not to ſuffer men to be diſgraced 
and forſaken who had been thus ftre- 
nuous in their duty. It was better, he 
faid, to be a Courtier in France than 


I 
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in England ;—for there the King's fa. 
vour was the ſole object; but here 
the Courtier muſt play a double part; 
for he muſt alſo delude or enſlave the 
Houſe of Commons into obedience to the 


Cr. TOR and its fecret adviſers. 


Same Day. 

His Majeſty and his Royal proge- 
zütors have been fixed in the hearts 
of their people, and have commanded 
the reſpect and admiration of all 
the nations of the earth by a conflant 


and unform attention to the advice of 
hir Communs, 


S8 peeches . 
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Speeches of Mr. Prrr and Mr. Fox, on the 
Subject of a Recency, taken from the 
Morning Herald of the 11th of December, 
1788; a Paper avowecdly in the Service of 
Oppoſrtion. 


COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY. 

Mr. Pitt obſerved, that as the paper which had juſt 
been read had fully informed the Houſe of the melan- 
choly ſituation of His Majeſty, fo it alſo held forth the 
beſt hopes to a loyal and anxions people ; but however 
fanguine thofe hopes may be, it was the duty of that 
Houſe, proceeding in ſuch caſe with the moſt reſpectful 
regret, to take ſuch intermediate ſteps as were neceſſary 
for the public ſafety. They would act, he truſted, in 
fuch a manner as would convince the Sovereign on his 
recovery» whenever that period ſhould arrive, that the 
people whom he had ſo long lovtd and ruled, were not 
vegleQted at the time when he laboured under the ſevereſt 
viſitation of Providence. For this purpoſe it was neceſ- 
fary to recur to the wifdom of paſt ages, and to examine 
how it was determined by the Conſtitution, in any inter- 
ruption of the perſonal exerciſe of the ſovereignty, that 
tene deficiency ſhould be ſupplied. The expediency of 
this meaſure was, he truſted, ſo obvious, that he ſhould 
not uſe any arguments in its ſupport, unleſs (what he 
could ſcarcely apprehend) it ſhould meet with an oppo- 
fition. He then moved, That a Committee ſhould be 
appointed to enquire into the proceedings in caſes of 
* the perſonal exerciſe of Royal Authority being inter- 

40 rupted 
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« rupted by abſence, incapacity, or iafirmity; with the 
<«< remedies provided for the fame.” 

Wen this Reſolution was read from the Chair, 

Mr. Fox immediately aroſe : He had not, he faid, the 
good fortune to concur in the propriety of the preſent 
motion, yet he did not mean to give it any oppoſition. 
received, there was certainly no time for delay; and after 
loft, the Houſe was undoubtedly preſſed to come to a 
enquiry, which could tend only to loſs of time. The 
reſearches to be made were not confined to the Journals 
of the Houſe ; they were to be extended to the hiſtory of 
theſe realms. Of that hiſtory every perſon in that Houſe 
muſt be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a competent knowledge, and 
they muſt therefore know, that there was no precedens 
to be found which was applicable to the preſent occation. 
There was now a perſon in this realm ftanding in a 
fituation wholly differing from any inſtance that could be 
adduced---an heir apparent of full age, of full capacity, 
and in every reſpect fully qualified for the fituation in 
which he was deſtined to act. This was an incitement to 
all becoming ſpeed, and this was the moment in which 
they were called for the firft time to decide. The report 
of the Privy Council he did not conſider as coming 
properly before that Houſe, and therefore until the pre- 
ſent report was read, they muft be confidered as being 
without any authentic information on the ſubject. This 
was the preciſe point of time in which they begun to act; 
and ſtanding in this fituation, their incitements would 
undoubtedly be more ftrong, if they thought, as he 

. truſted 
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truſted a majority of the Houſe muſt think, that the 
ſubject was not a matter for their deliberation. He for 
his part was of opinion, that the Paincs of Warts, on 
the civil demiſe of his Royal Father, had a full, clear, 
and perfect xi, to exerciſe every function of Govern- 
ment in his name, and in the ſame manner as if the So- 
vereign had been naturally demiſed ; that right com- 
mencing from the inſtant that His Majeſty became in- 
capable, and continuing as long ks that incapacity exiſted. 
If the Prince did not inſtantly aſſume thoſe powers, to 
which, from analogy, and from hiſtory, and from the 
ſpirit of our conſtitution, he was clearly entitled ; if he 
acted in a manner more ſuited to his character and educa- 
tion, more ſuited to thoſe principles which firſt placed his 
anceſtors on the Throne, that moderation ſhould be their 
ſtrongeſt incitement. In the deference and forbearance 
of the Prince, they were not to forget his claim of right. 
In all their obſervations they ſhould remember, that there 
was ſuch a claim exiſting, and it ſhould ſerve to haſten 
their deciſions, as far as was conſiſtent with the magni- 
tude of the occaſion. 

There was an omiſſion, Mr. Fox obſerved, in the reſo- 
into the © Parliamentary Proceedings; as it was on 
theſe alone that their decifion could be founded. But as 
this might perhaps be thought to narrow the ground of 
enquiry, and as unanimity was fo very defirable in the 
preſent inſtznce, he ſhould not interrupt their progreſs 
by prefling this amendment. 

Of the report on the table, he obſerved, that it con- 
tained in fact no more than that which had been laid 
before the Privy Council. From each there were three 
principal points deducible ; namely, | 


That 


1 


That his Majeſty was at preſent incapable of any atten- 
tion to public buſineſs; 

That there were happily ſtrong hopes of his recovery; 

But that no degree of knowledge or experience could 
afford them any light as to the time when that recovery 

- might naturally be expected. 

Theſe facts admitted, were to form the ſubſtratum of 
their future proceedings: different perſons might dwell 
on particular words, but it was on their admiſſions that 
the ſuperſtructure was to be raiſed. On the completion 
of which, that Houſe and the nation were fo deeply 
Intereſted. 

Mr. Pi: commenced a very warm reply, by obſerving, 
that if any perſon had entertained a doubt of the pro- 
priety of ſuch a Commitee as he had propoſed, the Right 
Hon. Gentleman oppoſite had furniſhed in his arguments 
the ſtrongeſt proof cf its neceſſity. He was ready to 
acknowledge the ſplendor of his abilities; he admitted 
his theoretical information, even at the time when they 
differed in point of pradtice; but he could not poſſibly 
admit of the doctrire which had been now laid down. 
He could by no means admit that in a reference to paſt 
times there was no caſe in point with that now before the 
Houſe. In every interruption of the perſonal exerciſe 
of the Rova! powers it reſted with Parliament to determine 
in whom it ſhould be velted. To maintain the contrary 
opiuion, to ſay that the other branches of the Conſtitu- 
tion were nut to be conſulted, but a right of ſovereignty 
inſtantly devolved to any perfons was /ittle iſs than 
TREASON!!! With reſpect to the preſent inftance, 
he ſhould be ready on a future occaſion to ſtate his opi- 
nion of the ſteps neceſſary to be taken. He ſhould con- 
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tent himſelf at preſent with ſaying, that every inſtance of 
Parliamentary interference on an interruption of the exe- 
cutive goverament, was to his mind a caſe entirely in 
point; that whatever may be the diſcretion of Parliament 
with reſpect to the diſpoſition of thoſe powers, their right 
to diſpoſe of them was undoubted; and that until the 
ſanction of Parliament was obtained—Tas PRINCE 
or WALES ua NO MORE RIGHT TO EXERCISE THE 
Powers OF GOVERNMENT THAN ANY OTHER PER» 
SON IN THESE REALMS. 

This poſition Mr. Pitt put into a variety of lights, but 
in each his inference was ſtill the ſame that the Prince 
of Wales had no right to the executive powers without 
the ſanction of Parliament! He then prgceeded to vindi- 
cate himfelf from the imputation of delay. The firit 
communication, he contended, had been given as ſoon, 
and the adjournments made as briefly, as poſſible. They 
could not before aſcertain the flate of his Majeſty's 
health; and having done that, their next ſtep was to aſ- 
certain their own rights. The queſtion before the Houſe 
was of a nature the moſt momentous, whether they re- 
garded the honour of the Sovereign, or the ſafety of the 
people. They would therefore, he truſted, conduct 
themſelves according to the uſage and laws of Parlia- 
ment, without attending to doctrines which militated 
againſt every principle of the conſtitution, and againſt its 
ſpirit, ſince it could be regarded as having taken a ſhape 
and name. 

Mr. Fox replied, that either the Right Hon. Gentlc- 
man had miſunderſtood him, or that he had reted him- 
felf on the uſe of an equivocal word. If it was meant 
that the ſovereignty ſhould be ſettled in all cafes by Par- 
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fament—m:aning thereby the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, he ſhould readily agree to the principles which had 
been laid down. But if the ſame was alledged of the 
two Houſes acting without the kingly ſanction, the re- 
verſe of thoſe principles was the truth. They were in 
that ſtate maimed of their powers; they could paſs no 
law, but were to await the operation either of ſome pro- 
viſional ſtatute, or of the principles of the Conſtitution as 
they had been generally laid down. If they proceeded to 
regulate, or to limit the bounds of the executive power, 
they acted contrary to the ſpirit and to the letter of the 
Conſtitution. This was the law, as laid down by the ſta- 
tutes of the realm; and if he maintained the contrary 
of this doctrine, the Attorney General ſhould, in duty, 
proſecute him for treaſon, and he muſt incur all the pe- 
nalties of a Premunire. If this was the language decmed 
tr:aſonable, he ſhould repeat in {> many words—that the 
Prince of Wars, in his opinion, ſtood poſſeſſed of the 
ſovereign power, by virtue of the civi/ demiſe, in the 
manner as he would have done by the natural demiſe of 
his father, and as independently of any interference of 
Parliament. But when this laſt word was ſo often re- 
peated, it ſhould be recollected, that a queſtion might be 
put, whether they fat as a Parliament, or merely as a Con- 
vention. If as the latter, they were of courſe no perfect 
Parliament; and former Conventions, whoſe meetings 
we juſtified by neceſſity and to whom we owt every 
thing we hold dear, were too wiſe either to take the 
name of Parliament, or to attempt any mæaſures until 
they had reſtored that third branch of the Conſtitution 
to which it owes its form and energy. He did not ſtand 
up to juſtify the exploded doctrines of a . divine and 
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indefeaſible right;“ he knew of none ſuch exiſting in 
the Conſtitution. The Crown was hereditary, but the 
executive government was not. The former was here- 
ditary for the benefit of the people, and to preclude 
the evils of an elective ſovereignty ; the latter was not, 


becauſe it would be incompatible with the ſpirit of 
our Conkitution. 
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Mr. Pitt ſaid, that the iſſue was now ſettled on 
which this controverſy may be debated on a future day. 
He had denied that the Prince of Wares poſſeſſed 
any right of government independently of the autho- 
rity of Parliament, and he would {till continue to deny 
that any ſuch right exiſted. He would admit that if 
the King had been naturally demiſed, there could have 
been no queſtion as to the right of the Heir Appa- 
rent ; but the caſes were, in his opinion, to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, and on ſuch an interruption of the executive 
power as the preſent, no right could devolve, but with 
the authority of the remaining branches of the Legiſla- 
ture, 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, that when the Right Hon. Quckoas 
who had laſt ſpoken, ſtood forward as the advocate and 
ſpecimen of moderation, he was undoubtedly entitled to 
every reſpect. If therefore he had before ſpoken with 
any intemperance, he could now coolly and gravely affure 
him, that what he had ſaid was the reſult of mature re- 
flection, and that he was not diſpoſed to retract a ſingle 
fyllable. He would on the contrary repeat it, as his opi- 
nion under the preſent circumſtances “ that the Prince 
of Wales, in point of right, whatever he might claim from 
the diſcretion of Parliament, had no more claim to hold 
the executive goverment of this country than any other 
ſubje& whatſoever !”—If Mr. Somers, he would aſk, or 
any other of the ſupporters of the Revolution, had held 
this language at that æra, would it therefore have been 
that he meant thereby to have put himſelf in competition 
with, or exclude the rightful claims of his Prince, Wil- 
lam the 'Thi:d?—The language was, on the contrary 


that of the Conſtitution, which as len he ſhould be al- 
ways proud to repeat. 


Extradls | 
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Extract from Judge Blackſtone's Commentarier, 
Vol. 1. p. 210, 211. 


IT appears from the higheſt authority this nation is ac- 
quainted with, that the Crown of England hath ever been 
an hereditary Crown, though ſubject to limitations by Par- 
kament. The firſt inſtance is the famous Bill of Excluſion 
in the latter end of King Charles the Second's reign. 
The purport of the Bill was to have ſet afide the King's 
brother and preſumptive heir, the Duke of York, on the 
ſcore of his being a Papiit ; it paſſed the Houſe of Com- 
mons, but was rejected by the Lords. From this tran- 
faction we may collect two things; firft, that the Crown 
was univerſally acknowledged to be hereditary, and the 
inheritance indefeaſible, unlſi by Parliament. Secondly, 
that the Parliament had a power to have defeated the in. 
heritance, elſe fuch a Bill had been ineffectual. The 
Lords did not diſpute the power, but the propriety. 

The true ground and principle upon which that memo- 
rable event (the Revolution in 1688) proceeded, was an 
entirely new caſe in politics. It was not a defeazance of 
the right of ſ:ccefſion, and a new limi:atiun of the Crown 
by the King and beth Houſes of Parliament; it war the at of 
the nation alone, upon conviction that there was no King 
in being. 

Blackftane's Commentaries, 212. Whenever a queſtion 
ariſes between the fociety at large and any magit- 
trate veſted with powers originally delegated by that ſo- 
ciety, it muſt be deeided by the voice of the ſociety it- 
ſelf ; there is not upon earth any other tribunal to reſort 


to. And that theſe conſequences were fairly deduced 
from 
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from theſe facts our anceſtors have ſolemnly determined 
in a full parliamentary couvention, repreſenting the 
whole ſociety. | 
214. He ſays, If the Throne be at any time vacant, 
which may happen by other meant befides that of abdica- 
tion; if, I fay, a vacancy by any means whatſoever 
thould happen, the right of diſpoſing of this vacancy 
ſeems naturally to reſult to the Lords and Commons, the 
Truſtees and Repreſentatives of the Nation. For there 
are no other hands in which it can fo properly be in- 
truſted, and there is a neceſſity of its being intruſted 
ſomewhere ; elſe the whole frame of government muſt be 
diſſolved and periſh. The Lords and Commons having 
therefore determined this main fundamental article, they 
proceeded to fill up the vacancy in ſuch manner as 
they judged the moſt proper. 


— —— 


Extract from the Works Doctor Swift, Dean 
of St. Patrick's. 


There are two queſtions to be confidered, firſt, Whe- 
ther upon the foot of our conſtitution, as it ſtood in the 
reign of the late King James, a King of England may 
be depoſed? The ſecond is, Whether the people of 
England, convened by their own authority, after the King 
had withdrawn himſelf in the manner he did, had power 
to alter the {ſucceſſion ? 

As for the firſt, it is a point I ſhall not preſume to 
determine, and ſhall therefore only ſay, that to any man 
who holds the negative, I would demand the liberty of 

putting 
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putting the caſe as ſtrongly as I pleaſe. I will ſuppoſe a 
Prince, limited by laws like ours, yet running into a 
thouſand caprices of cruelty, like Nero or Caligula; I 
will ſuppoſe him to murder his mother and his wife, to 
commit inceſt, to raviſh matrons, to blow up the ſenate, 
and burn his metropolis, openly to renounce God and 
Chrift, and worſhip the devil; theſe and the like exorbi- 
tances, are in the power of a ſingle perſon to commit 
without the advice of a Miniſtry, or aſſiſtanee of an 
army. And if ſuch a King as I have deſcribed cannot 
de depoſed but by his own conſent in Parliament, I do 
not well fee how he can be r-{ſted, or what can be meant 
by a limited monarcity ; or what ſigniſies the people's con- 
ſent in making and repealing laws, if the perſon who ad- 
miniſters hath no tie but conſcience, and is anſwerable to 
none but God. I deſire no ftronger proof of an opinion 
being falſe, than to find very great abſurdities annexcd to 
it, and there cannot be greater than in the preſent caſe, 
for it 1s not a bare ſpeculation that Kings may run into 
ſuch enormities as are abovementioned ; the practice mey 
be proved by examples, not only drawn from the firſt 
Ceſars, or later Emperors, but many modern Princes of 
Eurcpe, fuch as Peter the Cruel, Phillip the Second of 
Spain, Fohn Baſilovits of Muſcovy, and in our own na- 
tion, Aing John, Richard the Third, and Penry the 
E:i7hth. But there cannot be equal abſurdities ſuppoſed 
in maintaining the contrary opinion, becauſe it is certain 
that Princes have it in their power to keep a majority on 
their ſide by any tolerable Adminiſtration, till provoked 
by continual oppreſſions; no man, indeed, can then 


anſwer where the madneſs of the people will ſtop. 
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As to the ſecond part of the objection, whether the 
Heople of England convened by their own authority, upon 
King Famer: precipitate departure, had power to alter 
the ſucceſſion ? 

In anſwer to this, I think it is manifeſt, from the 
practice of the wiſeſt nations, and who ſeem to have had 
the trueſt notions of freedom, that, when a Prince was 
laid aſide for mal- adminiſtration, the nobles and people, 
they thought it neceſſary for the public weal, did reſume 
the admuniſtration of the ſupreme power (the power itſelf 
having always been in them), and did not only alter the 
ſucceſſion, but often the very form of government too, 
becauſe they belicved there was no natural right in one 
man to govern another, but that all yas by inſtitution, 
force, or conſent. 'Thus the cities of Greece, when they 
drove out their tyrannical Kings, either choſe others 
from a new family, or aboliſhed the kingly government, 
and became free ſtates. Thus the Romans, upon the ex- 
pulſion of Targquin, found it inconvenient for them to be 
ſubje& any longer to the pride, the luſt, the cruclty, and 
arbitrary will of ſingle perſons, and therefore by general 
conſent entirely altered the whole frame of their govern- 
ment. Nor do I find the proceedings of either in this 
point to have been condemned by any Hiſtorian of the 
ſucceeding ages. 

But a great deal hath been already ſaid by other wri- 
ters upon this invid:oug and beaten fubjeR ; thuefore I 


thall let it fall, though the point is commonly miſtaken, 
eſpecially by the lawyers, who, of all others, ſeem leaſt to 
underſtand the nature of Government in general; like un- 
Ser workmen, who are expert c at making a fingle 
L wheel 
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wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjuſt 
the ſeveral parts, or regulate the movements. | 
To return, therefore, from this digrefſion, it is a Church 
of England man's opinion, that the freedom of a nation 
conſiſts in an abſolute unlimited legiſlative pocuer, wherein 
the whole body of the people are fairly repreſented, and 
in an executive duly Emited ; becauſe on this fide likewiſe 
there may be dangerous degrees, and a very ill extreme. 
For when two parties in a State are pretty equal in powver, 
pretenſions, merits, and virtue (for theſe two laſt are, with 
relation to parties and a Court, quite different things), it 
hath been the opinion of the beft writers upon Govern- 
ment, that a Prince ought not in any ſort to be under the 
guidance or influence of either, becauſe he declares by this 
means from his office of preſiding over the who, to be the 
head of a party, which, beſides the indignity, renders him 
anſwerable for all public miſmanagements, and the conſe- 
quences of them; and in whatever ſtate this happens, 
there muſt either be a weakneſs in the Prince, or Mi- 
niſtry. g | 


THE END. 
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